THE  FOUR  GEORGES
but almost cold. What the greatest part of them
were, I could not tell, nor did I enquire, for they were
disguised after the French manner; but there was
placed next to me a dish which I guessed to be boiled
beef. I say that was my conjecture, for it was covered
all over with stewed cabbage, like a smothered rabbit,
and over all a deluge of bad butter. . . . We had very
good wine, but did not drink much of it; but one thing,
I should have told you, was intolerable, viz. the
number of Highlanders that attended at table, whose
feet and foul linen, or woollen, I don't know which,
were more than a match for the odour of the dishes."1
Simon Fraser, eleventh Lord Lovat, is typical of
eighteenth-century politics at their worst. He had
been everything by turns, but nothing long. One of
his earlier escapades was to proclaim James VIII at
Inverness when Dutch William died, but he soon after-
wards changed sides, and betrayed the Jacobite secrets
to the British Government. He then had the temerity
to visit Queen Mary of Modena in her exile at St.
Germain-en-Laye, but his duplicity was discovered,
and Louis XIV sent him to cool his heels for three years
in prison, first at Angouleme and later in the Bastille.
During the Fifteen he espoused the cause of Hanover,
but his loyalty was always for sale. In private life Lovat
was equally unscrupulous. His predecessor in the title
had left an only daughter, whom he determined to
marry in order to obtain the estates, of which the disposal
was in doubt. In this project he was unsuccessful, so
he transferred his attentions to the young lady's mother.
With the aid of a number of his clansmen he seized the
unwilling bride in her own house, in spite of the fact
1 Burtj E.:  Letters from a Gentleman in the North of Scotland, Vol. I, p. 158.
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